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A PLATFORM OF GRAMMAR 



C. H. WARD 
Taft School, Watertown, Connecticut 



I have recently heard of a university instructor in German who 
had to suspend his work for several days in order to teach the 
difference between a verb and a relative pronoun. He must now 
belong to that great body of college teachers who perfervidly 
believe that English grammar should be taught in the schools. 
Yet many secondary teachers, perhaps a majority, doubt the 
wisdom of devoting much time to such a lifeless and formal subject. 
"Formal" is the word. So damning is the epithet that some of us 
hardly dare mention syntax approvingly, for fear we shall be con- 
sidered unfit to commune with those that are of purer fire. 

We cannot do more than dimly guess what horrors would be 
revealed if we could gather into one report a five-minute record 
from every grammar recitation in the United States on a certain 
day. Willie in Concord would be rehearsing the quaint truth that 
"The definite article the points out one or more particular objects 
as distinct from others of the same kind." Susie in San Diego 
would briskly declare that "Shall and should are often used in the 
second and third persons in subordinate clauses to express volition 
which is not that of the subject." Perhaps thousands of children 
are learning the six special irregularities of weak verbs, and hundreds 
may be memorizing the ninety-six prepositions. 

How could we expect that these crimes of pedagogy would not 
be committed? The rules and lists are given; they are surely 
not mere ornaments; there is nothing to indicate that they are for 
reference only; the teacher will not rashly infer that they are 
incitements to evil; not a hint is given that one page is more 
valuable than another. If, for example, we find twelve pages of 
should and would, and one and a half pages of predicate nominative, 
it is a fair inference that one subject is eight times as valuable as 
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the other. Teachers do so understand the emphasis. They must 
suppose that a renowned professor has proportioned his matter 
according to some well-considered scheme. Indeed, the preface 
says that the book is " a means for continuous study." Apparently 
the author — as well as all other authors — believes that foreign 
plurals are as important as passive voice; and that an analysis of 
adverb clauses as concessive, future conditional, etc., is three times 
as important as the matter of whether a clause is adverbial. The 
exercises indicate that as much drill ought to be given on indirect 
questions as on nominative cases. 

Yet every secondary teacher of experience knows that "con- 
tinuous study" is fearfully wrong. In the first place, he suspects 
that classifications of abstract nouns and ordinal numerals are of 
small value in themselves. He knows, in the second place, that 
time spent on genders and potential phrases is robbing a class of 
thorough instruction in fundamentals. For he realizes, in the 
third place, how long and hard is the process of making one gram- 
matical truth take root. (Has any grammarian ever realized that 
years of repetition may not persuade a pupil to use we shall in the 
plainest of indicative statements? Not even the writers of our 
latest rhetoric can say we should.) As a teacher becomes more 
familiar with these rudimentary difficulties, he learns the necessity 
of spending more time on them, for he believes, fourthly, that they 
are important. So, leaving long stretches of text quite untouched, 
he concentrates on rudiments. He does not pretend that his 
wisdom is greater than the author's, is perplexed at finding all 
authors against him; but the facts of his little campaign are clear 
before him, and without disputing the higher strategy he abandons 
it and develops his own small plans. 

The criterion by which he abandons or attacks is this: What- 
ever seems essential in a rational program of teaching composition 
is to be taken up thoroughly. Our combined wisdom may finally 
determine that nothing grammatical really functions in the art of 
making good sentences, that a knowledge of syntax is not com- 
parable to perspective in painting or to finger-exercises in music. 
If so, the study of grammar shall surely die. The present writer 
believes that a study of the simpler principles of syntax is useful 
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as a rhetorical basis, that most matters of classifying forms are of 
very slight use. He presents his scheme, not with the conviction 
that the world must come to see it his way, but as his observation 
— as an outline that may be demolished by truer observation. If 
the destruction of this platform will contribute to our knowledge 
of a vexed question, he can look upon the ruins cheerfully. 

The most elementary but most incorrigible error in composition 
is the failure to know the difference between a fraction of a sentence 
and two whole sentences. "No amount of ordinary correction 
seems sufficient to eradicate it." says the University of Illinois. 
The "half-sentence fault" and "comma fault" can be almost rooted 
out from an entire class of pupils three years below college grade 
by an attack based on grammar. If it can be done otherwise — 
say by prolonged drill in "sentence sense" without any reference 
to clauses, without reference to the difference between where and 
there, he and who — then that method of success ought to be pub- 
lished. I have never succeeded — that is, with a whole class — 
except by drill in clauses. "What is a dependent clause?" "Like 
what parts of speech are clauses used?" When a boy has finally 
learned to tell readily whether these groups of words are used like 
nouns, like adjectives, or like adverbs, he can be drilled in pointing 
them, will call himself an ass when he goes wrong on a theme, and 
will, if marked severely enough, quit one kind of half-sentence fault. 
A similar drill with verbals is necessary to remove another kind. 

If every teacher had clearly in mind when he took up personals 
and relatives that his business was to undermine sentence-errors, 
he would know how much to skip and where to dwell. He would 
care nothing for gender, person, and number, for thou wast, for 
"self-pronouns." He would care much to show how a relative is 
dependent, how it and its clause can be removed bodily without 
destroying the sentence. He would be interested in nominative 
and objective, for he would be looking forward to the study of 
noun-clauses, to the time when pupils should see a that-clause as 
subject or object, not to be pointed even by a comma — -much less 
by a period. His heart could firmly endure all the "formal" drill, 
because he would know that it was not formal at all, but was living 
rhetorical substance. He could have visions of shapely sentences 
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rising from the welter, could hear old Effectiveness blow his wreathed 
horn — and would not be in the least forlorn. 

Suppose that we find on a theme: "Colonel Sellers was a 
peculiar man, if he happened to make any money, he would immedi- 
ately give it away." What appeal are we to make? Doubtless 
a gifted teacher of long experience, who despises " formal " grammar, 
can devise a way of explaining that the conditional money-making 
looks forward to the statement about spending, and that there are 
two separate statements, and that a semicolon is necessary — thus 
avoiding the horrid nomenclature. But he is only doing without 
names what we average teachers, appealing to literal minds, do 
with names. Grant that his result is better for the soul of a bright 
pupil; we have still to ask: What about the total of good to be 
obtained by a thousand ordinary teachers who attempt to follow 
him without his special skill? The question is of the greatest 
moment, yet national councils have hardly begun to ask it, and 
the answer will long be in doubt. It must be obtained. Without 
it no procedure will be secure. My own guesses are (i) that only 
a small percentage of teachers make for themselves any complete 
explanation of what a sentence-error is; (2) that most of them have 
a horror of a grammatical treatment ; (3) that in avoiding the clause 
drill they wander amid a tangle of impressionism, not guiding 
pupils to clear understanding. In brief: The unusual teacher's 
success is due (though he may not know it) to an understanding 
of clauses; the novice fails because he is ignorant of how to handle 
clauses. 

One who knows quite accurately how to form sentences in 
accordance with the arbitrary canons may never have so formu- 
lated his knowledge that he can present a scheme of it to others. 
He cannot find a clear analysis in any grammar. The grammatical 
surveys in rhetorics are misleading. The text I have used for 
a dozen years lumps together yet and indeed as connective adverbs 
before which a semicolon is "preferable" — an observation which 
could be paralleled for acuteness by the statement that sleep is 
"preferable" before morning and evening. The comparison is 
meant to be exact, is penned after deliberation, is not an attempt 
by a plain citizen to poke fun at a professor. I am pleading that 
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pupils must be taught that indeed is as independent as it, that yet 
is a conjunction like but, so that they may know assuredly that 
a semicolon is absolutely necessary with one word and is never 
essential with the other. This is the fact of normal composition 
in schools, just as it is the fact of a normal schoolboy's life that he 
must sleep before morning and may sleep in the afternoon if peculiar 
circumstances make it advisable. 

I know by bitter experience how petty, how controversial, this 
appears to artistic minds. A dozen times since I began this screed 
I have thought, "What's the use? Who cares? It's like trying 
to interest social reformers in rats." And that very simile has 
given me heart to take up the pen again. For diseases that waste 
our national vigor can be contended against only after some dirty- 
aproned physician has dissected Rattus or Stegomyia. My labora- 
tory may smell of dead yets and indeeds, but I verily believe they 
are the carriers of dread contagion, and that if we know about 
them we shall give up exorcism and fumigation, and shall gain 
health and prosperity by exterminating pests. Half the college 
students in the country are debilitated in their sentence-making 
organs. Is this a visitation of divine wrath? an undiagnosable 
illness? a "miasma" against which we should burn sulphurous 
wrath ? or an unescapable contagion which we ought to alleviate 
by a diet of literary ambrosia? My test tubes assure me that 
the plague is directly traceable to a bacillus, Ignorantia grammatica. 
I have demonstrated it on tens of thousands of themes; it always 
breeds true; its presence in a human brain always develops 
sentence-errors; when it is removed from a boy, he no longer 
writes sentence-errors. My antitoxin is not a panacea. It no more 
produces graceful sentences than any specific remedy causes 
general bodily vigor. It does no more than rid the system of one 
malady. 

This platform is no recipe for increasing the mental robustness 
of the race. Just as it may be true that our average of physical 
fitness has been lowered by artificial aids against disease, so it may 
be true that the injection of grammatical accuracy results in the 
ultimate weakening of aesthetic vitality. I have never observed 
the least indication of such after-effects, nor can I conceive that 
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they will occur. But that point is not here at issue. Nor are we 
debating whether sentence-errors really signify in the sight of 
heaven. To me personally the difference between a comma and 
a semicolon is less than nothing. I only feel that if a youth is 
unable to grasp the distinction he is mentally unworthy of a diploma 
— or else his teacher is unworthy of a salary. I note that the 
colleges and taxpayers demand that such knowledge shall be 
imparted, and that we are not meeting the demand successfully. 
What follows is not a symposium of heart-throbs, but a method 
of deserving a hundred dollars a month. 

One inevitable cry of dismay must be forestalled: "Oh, this 
is an apotheosis of drugs! This will encourage novices to herd 
their pupils out of the pleasant pastures and confine them amid 
antidotes and syringes." Peace! No medical thesis ever turned 
a lover of green fields into a worshiper of microbes. Anyone who 
can be turned from the paths of good sense by this essay is already 
unfit to teach English. 

One principle underlies the whole platform: Pupils must know 
what words do in sentences. That "if he happened to make 
money" will illustrate. What does if do? It joins its clause to 
would give. A pupil who has been taught to find out instantly 
what if does is prepared to understand why the comma before it 
is the saddest of blunders. Logically the comma is right, because 
what follows is subordinate in thought, explaining how the Colonel 
was peculiar. The Frenchman may indicate this subordination 
by a comma. We are not allowed to. Our pointing here depends 
upon grammatical dependence or independence. And this arbi- 
trary syntactical distinction is never revealed by any amount of 
drill in such mental states as "noncommittal present conditional." 

// is usually a conjunction, but we should always discredit the 
persistent notion that a word is anything in itself. The letters 
t, h, and e sometimes form an adverb and sometimes an article. 
To teach that "concerning may be classed as a preposition" is to 
damage the youthful mind, because it conveys the impression that 
a word is something in itself; whereas it really is a preposition if it 
does prepositional work. "What does it do? Then what is it ? " 
Any deviation from this line of attack is turning a poor child's 
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logic topsy-turvy. To expound "infinitive clauses" or "infinitives 
as modifiers" or "intransitive passive" (sic!) is to double on our 
own tracks, eluding and bafBing the pupil. Very few English 
forms are anything in themselves. Asked is nothing till you know 
what it does, but must be seen in action, to sleep is probably not 
an infinitive — and so on forever. There is hardly such a thing as 
an intransitive verb. I read in my text that "Roared what?" 
would be an absurdity, but Shakespeare made somebody "roar 
these accusations forth." To classify roar as intransitive and then 
to say "here used transitively" is to spoil our own efforts. "What 
does it do ? Then it is transitive." 

This is not asserting that all classification is worthless; it is 
simply saying that to learn about kinds is of small value compared 
with learning about function, and that the difficulties of teaching 
a few necessities of syntax are so great that no ordinary school has 
time for anything more. Not one of us realizes how hard it is to 
make a whole class able to distinguish between subject, object, and 
predicate nominative. Scores of times I have seen normally 
bright boys in a third year of review tripping over "up flew the 
windows " or learning all over again why a gerund is not a participle. 

What are those few necessities? We might almost reply, 
"Whatever will explain clauses." You can never know the nature 
of clauses until you understand the uses of nouns, adjectives, 
adverbs, and relative pronouns. You can't tell a clause from an 
independent sentence until you have studied personals. You 
can't know about nouns and pronouns except in connection with 
transitive and intransitive verbs. Phrases will always be clauses 
until you study prepositions. Clauses will never be clauses until 
you investigate conjunctions. And there you are. Through every 
inch of the drudgery you can see clauses. Familiarity with them 
will breed some ease in writing complex sentences, and so make 
style less childish. Knowledge of them will put counterfeit sen- 
tences out of circulation. In your toiling with subject and object 
you have a purpose, a prevision of how you are going to destroy 
such monsters as "What you say, doesn't count, it's what you do." 
Ellipses are not futile puzzles if you are providing against "Why 
not, there's no danger." You can even behold above the meanest 
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adverb a light which will show young intellects why they must not 
let a weak adverb clause stand all alone between periods. 

What have you supposed you were doing, brother? raising a 
dust for no particular purpose? No wonder you have worked 
sullenly. If you knew that every motion was enabling the next 
generation to command a more decent style, shouldn't you feel 
that your occupation was less like devilish goose-stepping and more 
like godly labor ? 

Your year's course begins with recognizing the parts of speech. 
They are not meaningless counters, but parts of a vital physiology. 
Definitions are merely brief statements of uses: a word used as 
a name, a word whose business is to modify nouns and pronouns, 
a word that has power to make a statement. Then you take up 
each in turn. Disregarding such relativities as "cognate object," 
"object of service," you attend only to real uses — subject, vocative, 
indirect object, adverbial objective. 

In themselves these topics are exactly as inspiring as a heap of 
bones; but a good physician can see all the way from the power 
of naming bones to the power of saving lives. Verily so can you, 
if your eye is not dim. When Thomas learns that Royal George 
is not the object of down went, and then for three successive weeks 
hears that Barbara Frietchie is not the object of sprang, a wonder- 
ful conception begins to grow in Thomas' mind: "I needn't begin 
every sentence of my own with the subject." Incidentally he will 
be prepared to adopt such conventions as using commas with 
vocatives or appositives, and not using them before objective 
predicates. 

Must we hack our way through all these constructions ? Prob- 
ably yes — alas! Why? Because unless Thomas is responsible 
for every use, he will not understand you some day when he has 
written: "The Judge was tall, dark-brown hair." You will point 
reproachfully at hair and ask its construction; he will reply, "I 
guess that's one you didn't teach us." 

Accept any explanation that could possibly be deduced by a 
rational process. In "It cost a dollar" the noun might be called 
adverbial. And keep in mind always that the analysis which long 
habit makes obvious to us is essentially hard. Can you present 
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offhand an irresistible demonstration of the antipodal functions of 
the two following verbs: "She seems a goddess," "She resembles 
a goddess" ? 

Thence to those words that take the place of nouns. All the 
parade of "compound," "demonstrative," "indefinite," is a show 
of phantoms, only to be glanced at. "What do they do?" Just 
what nouns do — except those relatives. Everything about pro- 
nouns is too easy, too vacuous, to spend effort on compared with 
those relatives. They are weak by nature, small, parasitic, unable 
to stand alone. They can be graphically charted by writing them 
in very small letters on a line slanting down from a big antecedent. 
This is not kindergartening; it is a primal fact about genuine 
sentences. If a boy establishes the mental habit of drawing a ring 
about a relative clause, he can always corral his relative construc- 
tions; if he has formed no such habit, he will be forever turning 
loose upon society such mavericks as "I have something here that 
as long as I keep it I'll be unhappy." Nor have I observed that 
such a sense of restraint ever stiffened a lively style in the least. 
Would Stevenson have been more charming if he had allowed his 
clauses to stampede? You will never waste time by additional 
exercises in relatives, for no class ever knew them infallibly. It 
is doubtful whether you should touch upon relatives as descriptive 
and restrictive. The distinction is the most delicate and difficult 
in the whole field of rhetoric, the hardest to formulate, the hardest 
for illiterate minds to grasp. It must be mastered before clauses 
can be properly pointed, but unless you can present it fully you 
had better not take it up at all. 

As you have had nothing to do with "adjective pronouns," so 
you will not speak of "pronominal adjectives." We must play 
no game of now-you-see-it-and-now-you-don't. By their functions 
ye shall know them — with the exception of possessives. To call 
these adjectives might help modern-language instructors, but it 
is doubtful whether we can afford to do so; for it creates the con- 
tradiction that possessive nouns are nouns, but that possessive 
pronouns are adjectives. And consistency is precious in ele- 
mentary grammar. We must advance consistently to participles. 
If you realize that they are the goal, and that a knowledge of 
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them will prevent sentence-errors, you can handle adjectives 
with zeal. 

In adverbs you will find a definition useful. You will feel very 
little interest in the different kinds of meanings, or in irregular com- 
parisons, or yes and no, or expletive there, or uses of the superlative. 
You are concerned with "What is it doing ?" You will wish you 
could tear out that leaf that tells about "relative adverbs," for it 
exposes a child to the plague, abuses and misleads him. They are 
conjoining words. Interrogative adverbs are adverbs. 

The ideal text would alternate lessons in verbs and construc- 
tions of nouns, for they are inseparable matters. You must join 
what the text has sundered. Eight-tenths of your time on verbs 
will be spent in distinguishing between intransitive and passive, 
so that nouns will not be improperly called objects; one-tenth on 
transitive active; one-tenth on such matters as tense and mode. 
For sequence of tenses in composition will never be influenced by 
parsings, and subjunctive mode is not defined alike by any two 
grammarians. A statement or question of fact is indicative, a 
command is imperative, a mere condition of mind is subjunctive — 
no more but so. And be willing to leave mode quite untaught 
until you have made doubly sure of the necessities. 

Prepositions — what delight have they ever afforded you? 
You can find them almost inspiring if you anticipate coherent 
modifiers and the clearer notions of clauses. A phrase is always 
a clause to Thomas, and until he can distinguish you have no lan- 
guage by which to explain some matters of arranging, varying, and 
pointing. It is not that grammar makes good sentences, but that 
it makes possible the communicating of ideas about forming sen- 
tences. So your object is to delimit prepositions from adverbs 
on the one hand and conjunctions on the other. They always 
have objects, never modify anything, but form phrases that modify. 
Like is not "an adjective used like a preposition"; it is a preposi- 
tion. You never weary of inquiring what the object is and what 
the phrase modifies. And you look into the seeds of time and see 
an epoch when "in which he sat in" will be monstrous, and when 
a phrase will not be a sentence. 
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There is a sense in which all this study is preliminary to con- 
junctions, for conjunctions mean clauses, and clauses mean the 
approach — as near as mechanics can go — to decent sentences. 
Your energy will all be directed at " What does it do ? " One form 
of answer, one invariably, must be insisted on; any other will leave 
the class in a haze: "It attaches its clause to one word." It may 
join a modifier or an object, but only when we know to what one 
word and for what purpose can we answer the question "Then 
what kind is it ? " When and where are no guaranty of what the 
clause is. How is the clause used ? In "Use such powers as you 
have," as joins a clause to the adjective such; therefore the clause 
is adverbial, no matter what your text declares. It is doubtful 
whether as must ever be called a relative pronoun. There is in 
your text a section which ought to be excised by a national board 
of censorship. Some day it will be. It is that paragraph which 
asserts that certain adverbs are conjunctions. Still is not a con- 
junction. However is not a conjunction — never, never in a second- 
ary school. Nor is nevertheless nor moreover nor then. If this 
dictum is a flat denial of the whole platform, then the platform 
must go to smash. We face an ugly, illogical fact, a social taboo 
that is superior to all reason. The fact of custom is that we do 
not point these words with commas as we do though and unless. 
We place a deadly entanglement in the path of progress if we so 
much as whisper the possibility that these independent adverbs 
might in any event ever conceivably be called conjunctions. No, 
we must shout the contrary. And as we vociferate we may see 
opening before us a highway of real sentences on which pupils 
may safely travel to that Promised Land in which there are no 
sentence-errors. 

A verbal used like an adjective is a participle; a verbal used 
like a noun is an infinitive. That ought to be the limit of definition, 
but unfortunately a National Committee asks us to call -ing infini- 
tives gerunds. So be it, then. But assure your class that the 
difference is purely formal, that you are dissecting only adjective 
uses and noun uses. Never swerve from that. Never use the con- 
fusing "participial infinitive" nor "infinitive clause" nor "infinitive 
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modifiers," nor "complementary" nor "purpose"; spend little 
time on phrases, tenses, or "pure adjective." Drive at "Is it noun 
or adjective?" Every infinitive is used like a noun: "comple- 
mentary" is a direct object; "purpose" and "modifier" are objects 
of to, and the phrase modifies. "Every participle must modify 
something. What is it ? Why, then, is it dangling helplessly in 
your sentence?" 

There is the platform — to deal with no mere forms, to ask what 
words do, to keep before us the vision of better sentences. 

A text to put this into effect would have quite a different 
appearance from our present grammars. Its few simple definitions 
would be mere titles for colloquial comment on a few principles. 
The comments would be brief, serving only to introduce the illus- 
trations. And the illustrations would be nothing but introductions 
to the only part that counts — exercises. Probably nine-tenths of 
the book would be sentences so grouped as to afford easy pre- 
liminary drill on one topic, then on two topics mingled, every 
exercise including some sentences that contain no illustrations of 
the topic. This is not a policy of puzzles; it is insurance against 
heedlessness — a highly important bit of tactics. The sentences 
would be taken mostly from stories and descriptions, so that they 
should seem human, somewhat interesting, and so that their mean- 
ing should be obvious at first reading. We cannot reckon how 
unreal we have made grammar with our selections from Tennyson 
and Emerson (and possibly have done something toward making 
literature odious). It is more profitable to examine a live idiom 
like "I don't know who did it" than to whirl toward Azrael's 
outposts with "As night to stars, woe lustre gives to man." 

Does it sound like a program of easy incompleteness? It 
would be quite the contary. For it is harder to be thorough in a 
few fundamentals than to hurry through a thousand nonessentials; 
more complete to know all of something than to know only a little 
about some things. 



